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SUFFRAGE. 


By Chester Firkins. 


Ay, prison her, the gentlest of the 
brave! 
Bait her, ye mobs; and preach, ye 
graybeards bold, 
The pure, exclusive virtue of things 
old. 
From the mind’s new adventure shield 
and save! 


Wither in scorn and stifle in cold 
stone 

The fruitful flower of her righteous 
will; 


For thus alone shall Might and Wis- 
dom kill 
The weeds of. Truth in Habit’s garden 
grown! 


Thus Rome’s old masters met the 
Creed of Christ; 
So Christian Spain her unbelievers 
slew; 
To pale the Puritan or crush the 
Jew , 
Fools ever dreamed that cruelty suf- 
ficed. 
Bind her, ye sons, whose _ infant 
griefs have come 
For gentle judgment to a mother’s 
breast, 
And through whose lives the sol- 
emn years attest 
The sway of that sweet 
throned, at home. 


statecraft 


Gyve her, ye husbands, who, in rev- 
erent mood, 
Have bowed before her beauty as a 
shrine; 
And whose bent age holds more 
than half divine 
The native wisdom of her woman- 
hood. 


’Tis not a woman’s part to build and 
guide 
The might of nations. Let her 
meekly gaze 
On Man’s proud triumph, where his 
greed god flays 
The toil-curved backs of children, hol- 
low-eyed! 


Let her behold, in wane of weakened 


creeds, 

The shadowed fane of Marriage 
desecrate! 

Shall she defend the glory of the 
State, 


Who hath a heart where faith with 
pity pleads? 


Was it for this God gave her the far 
scan 
That never statesman knew—for 
this alone; 
That she should learn, in struggle 
overthrown, 
Man’s co-Creator shall not rule a 
man? 
—The Boston American. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Hon. John D. Long, Francis J. Gar- 
rison and Edwin D. Mead have issued 
a call for tne organization in Massa- 


chusetts of a Men’s League for Wom- 
an Suffrage. Men who are in favor of 
the movement are invited to send 
their names to Mr. Mead’s office, at 20 
Beacon street, Boston. Such Leagues 
have already been formed in Chicago, 
New York and Baltimore, as well as 
in England and Holland. They in- 
clude many able and influential men. 
Massachusetts affords a good field for 
such a League, as many of our promi- 
nent men are in favor. 


February 15 was the 90th anniver- 
sary of Susan B. Anthony’s birthday. 
We publish a quotation from her un- 
der her portrait. These were almost 
her last words. 


The Oklahoma Secretary of State 
is reported as saying that the initia- 
tive petition filed by the woman suf- 
fragists is by far the neatest and in 
the best shape of the petitions for the 
several amendments that are to be 
submitted at the coming election. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden of Boston, 
who is spending the winter in Phila- 
delphia, writes strongly recommend- 
ing Suffrage Associations to secure an 
address from Miss Alice Paul of 
Moorestown, N. J., the American col- 
lege girl who underwent imprison- 
ment and forced feeding in England. 
Mrs. Fessenden writes: “She _ dis- 
arms all prejudice and creates a 
healthful sympathy which reacts for 


suffrage. The Philadelphia League 
reports a hundred new member: 
through Mrs. Pankhurst and Miss 


Paul.” 


The Outlook has been committing a 
series of really surprising blunders 
lately, in regard to matters of fact 
concerning the woman question. It 
stated that woman suffrage “was de- 
feated in Wyoming.” The editor was 
informed that women were still vot- 
ing in Wyoming, as they have done 
for 41 years; and that for the last 20 
years, the suffragists have had a 
standing challenge, inviting the op- 
ponents to find in all Wyoming two 
respectable men who will assert over 
their own names and addresses that it 
has had any bad results. 


Then the Outlook said, “For Wyo- 
ming, read Washington,” and went on 
te declare that when the Territory of 
Washington became a State, the ques- 
tion whether women should continue 
to enjoy the ballot had been submit- 
ted to “a mixed vote of men and 
women,” and had been defeated! The 
opponents of equal rights in Washing- 
ton looked upon it as imperative to 
keep the women from having any vote 
as to whether they should continue 
to be allowed to vote. The high-hand- 
ed and illegal metnods taken to debar 
them have been a standing object les- 
son often quoted by the suffragists— 
have been described afresh only late- 
lv by Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, presi- 
dent of the Washington E. S. A., in 
New York papers—and have been the 
subject of repeated tilts between the 
Woman’s Journal and the Outlook in 
past years. 


Finally, the Outlook acknowledges 
that its statement about Washington 
was an error, but declares that at any 
rate, in New Jersey over a hundred 
years ago, women were deprived of 
suffrage by a Legislature they had 
helped to elect. The tax-paying Ne- 
groes of New Jersey were deprived 
of suffrage by the same Legislature, 
which they, too, had helped to elect. 
Does Dr. Lyman Abbott look upon 
this as any argument against right of 
suffrage for tax-paying Negroes to- 
day? If not, why not? 


Votes for Women, the organ of Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s society, calls attention to 
the narrow majorities by which many 
of the Unionist candidates were elect 
ed. In about twenty cases, the con- 
test was so close that a change of 100 
votes would have turned the scale. 
Mrs. Pankhurst claims that the illib- 


time of its coming will depend upon 
themselves.—Susan B. Anthony. 


toward woman suffrage and the brutal 
treatment of women political prison- 
ers has cost the Liberals’ between 20 
and 30 seats. The columns of her 
paper have been filled for weeks with 
letters from Liberals, over their own 
names and addresses, declaring their 
intention of voting against their party 
Mr. G. Warre Corn- 
Morning Post of 


on this account. 
ish in the London 
Jan. 29, says: 

In a large number of constituencies 
during this election the electors were 
asked by women to vote against the 
Liberal candidate on the sole ground 
of the attitude of the Liberal Govern- 
ment towards the question of Wom- 
en's Enfranchisement. The organ- 
izers of this appeal canvassed every 
house in their districts, and held in- 
numerable meetings, day and night, 
throughout the campaign. These 
meetings were attended with remark- 
able success. Both Liberal and Tory 
canvassers confessed that in certain 
quarters they heard more about wom- 
en’s suffrage than any other question, 
and in many instances the Liberals 
issued leaflets warning their support- 
ers against the suffragettes. It would 
be difficult to conceive a better con- 
trived electioneering engine than 
such a meeting, to take one instance, 
as that held by Miss Pankhurst at the 
Kilburn Palace on the eve of the poll 
at Harrow. The theatre was packed 
with men and women in about equal 
rroportions. In the chair was Miss 
Davison, who has several times been 
in prison for her cause, and only four 
days before had been awarded dam- 
ages by Judge Parry against the visit- 
ing justices of the Strangeways Pris- 
on, Manchester, for the illegal use of 
the hose-pipe on her in prison. These 
two ladies held their audience spell- 
bound for more than two hours, and 
had the whole theatre with them. 
The burden of every argument and 
the very spirit and essence of the 
whole meeting were contained in the 
words “Vote against the Govern 
ment.” The Women’s Social and 
Political Union undoubtedly produced 
a very marked impression on the elec- 
torate during the campaign—an im- 
pression, moreover, which is likely to 
deepen and become a more and more 
formidable weapon against any Gov- 
ernment that turns a deaf ear to their 
claim for representation. 


The woman suffrage question is 
coming up in every part of the world 
In the Legislative Assembly at Natal 
South Africa, a woman suffrage bill 
was lately defeated by so narrow a 
margin that a change of four votes 
would have carried it. The Natal Ad- 
vertiser comments on the great ad- 
vence shown in this vote as com- 
pared with that of a few years ago, 
when the measure was first intro- 








eral attitude of the government 





Woman suffrage is coming—no power on earth can prevent it—but the 


the loyalty and devotion of the women 


A means of “forestalling shirt-waist 
stiikes” is presented by Mrs. Florence 


vey. She describes the Trades 
Boards which have just been created 
throughout England to establish mini- 
mum wage rates for workers in cer- 
This movement 
has been introduced into America by 
the Consumers’ League. 


tain specified trades. 


Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. 
Snowden, who were the 


Philip 
chief cham- 
pions of woman suffrage in the last 
Parliament, have both been re-elected 
by increased majorities. 


Senator Brackett'’s proposal to take 
a referendum of the women of New 
York State on the question of equal 
suffrage has not met with much favor 
“antis.” 
the principal opponent 


from either suffragists or 
Senator Grady, 
of equal rights for women in the New 
York Legislature, predicted that only 
the suffragists would vote—thus im- 
plying that the anti-suffrage 
do not object strongly enough to take 


women 


the trouble to casi a ballot, and do 
not in the least believe their own oft- 
reiterated assertion about the right 
to vote involving the duty to vote. 
And the suffragists probably remem- 
ber that when the 
Legislature took a referendum on the 
subject fifteen ago, and the 
women’s vote went in favor of suf- 
frage, 25 to one, the opponents did 
not withdraw their opposition in the 
least. 


Massachusetts 


years 





CONTEMPT FOR WOMEN. 


Commenting upon the defence of 
gambling made in the Ottawa Legisla- 
ture by some of the members, the 
Canadian White Ribbon Tidings says: 
The contemptuous references to the 
signatures of women on the anti-gam- 
bling petitions is enough to raise an 
army of belligerent suffragettes on 
Canadian soil. To quote from “The 
News” (Toronto): “A feature of the 
session has been the flood of petitions 
which have descended upon Parlia- 
ment on the subject, the majority of 
signatures apparently being those of 
women.” If the majority of signatures 
were those of women, it goes to show 
that women as a class are against 
gambling, and furthermore that their 
home influence is counteracted, in a 
large degree, by outside forces. This 
gives the ancient lie, “The hand that 


Kelley in a recent article in The Sur- 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Brooks, both of Denver, are members 
ot the board of directors of the Colo- 
rado State Forestry Association. 


Miss Alice Robertson, postmaster of 
Muskogee, Okla., is the sole survivor 
of the commission that formulated 
the treaty of peace at the close of the 
Sparhecher war in Muskogee in 1883. 
She was stenographer to the commis- 
sion, and her assistance was most 
valuable because of the wide ac- 
quaintance she had with the Creeks 
and the influence she had by reason 
of the regard the Indians had for her 
parents, Rev. and Mrs. Robertson, for 
years missionaries to the Creek In- 
dians. , 


Miss Jean Gordon, State Factory 
Inspector, addressed the National 
Editorial convention, in session last 
week in New Orleans, and invited the 
members to attend a meeting of the 
Era Club. Her remarks on woman 
suffrage evoked a round of applause. 
She said that in the Louisiana Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1968 everything ex- 


be represented, and asserted that the 
conservation of women and children 
is one of the greatest problems to be 
worked out in America. 


Mrs. James Pinchot, who is home- 
keeper for'her bachelor son, Gifford 
Pinchot, in Washington, D. C., has 
given to the National Museum in that 
| city her magnificent collection of lace. 
For forty years she has been a stu- 
dent and collector of laces, and her 
gift is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions the Museum has ever re- 
ceived. Mrs. Pinchot is making a 
technical and historical catalogue of 
her collection, and is gathering a 
library on costumes, laces and em- 
broidery. 


Miss Mary D. Spiers, a clerk in the 
office of the surgeon general of the 
army, will succeed Miss Alice Blech 
}as secretary to Mrs. Taft about March 
|1. Miss Blech will retire to become 
|the wife of Lieut. Richard Wain- 
i|wright. For the second time the 
place has gone to an employee of the 





surgeon general's office. Miss Isabelle 
Hagner, who during both the Roose- 
velt administrations looked after the 
|correspondence of the mistress of the 
| White House, was for some years a 
|clerk in that office. 
‘an enviable office record and will, it 
is believed, fill with tact and dis 


Miss Spiers has 


}cretion the exacting role. She is a 
| North birth, but has 
llived for some years in Washington, 


Carolinian by 


jand has a wide acquaintance. 
| 


Dr. Edna Day, head professor of the 
Mis- 
University, has started a class 


home economics department of 
souri 
for instruction in the care of babies 
| About forty of her pupils attended the 
j}opening lecture Dr. Day gave at the 
| Parker Memorial Hospital at Colum- 
|bia, Mo. A nurse bathed a baby in 
ithe presence of the class, while the 
|temperature of the water, when and 
/how often soap should be used, what 
| kind of towels are most sanitary and 
what kind of clothing will keep the 
| baby’s skin from being irritated were 
| discussed. Dr. Day believes that a 
nursery should be run in connection: 
with the university, where women of 
Columbia could leave their babies 
through the day. 


Miss Mary Wilson, daughter of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, after eight 
years of social life in Washington as: 
head of her father’s household and: 
an extended course of musical study 
at home and abroad, is winning 
laurels as a singer of fine ability. She 
has just returned from a concert tour 
which reached as far West as Utah. 
Everywhere she was made welcome 
for her own sake and her father’s. 
She has also been talking in public 
on the training of the voice. She be- 
lieves that the condition of the vocal 
cords is an important factor in gen- 
eral health, and hopes that some com- 
petent woman will take up the work 





rocks the cradle is the hand that 
moves the world,” a _ denial. The | 
hand that holds the ballot is the hand ' 





duced by Mr. Henry Ancketill. 


that moves the political world. 


|of voice 


training in the public 
schools. “I am an ardent woman suf- 
fragist of course,” says Miss Wilson.. 


Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell and Louise 


cept the home and women seemed to: 
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liamentary election, for the turst time 
in Denmark at the Municipal elec- 
tions, for the first time in Victoria at 
an election for the State Parliament. 

This year a woman has been nomi- 
nated as a member of the Municipal 
Council in Paris, a woman is filling 
the office of Mayor in an English 
city and a number serving as alder- 
men. In our own country, women are 
voting for the first time in the State 
of Michigan on questions of local 
taxation, while in Washington, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota and Oklahoma, suf- 
frage amendments to the State Con- 
stitutions are pending. In California, 
on the Pacific coast, and in Greater 
New York, on the Atlantic, Woman 
Suffrage parties mark the second 
eyoch in the history of the suffrage 
movement on this continent. From 
Chicago, radiating north, east, south 








THE COLLEGE GIRL SUFFRAG- 
ISTS. 


The case against Miss Inez Milhol- 
land, Vassar graduate and law stu- 
dent, who was arrested on a charge of 
breach of the peace, has been dis- 
missed. Miss Milholland and her es- 
cort, Lieutenant Henry W._ Tor- 
ney, U. S. A., were standing in front 
of a place where the New York shirt- 
waist makers were on a strike, and in 
consequence both were arrested. The 
testimony against both was the same, 
but the 
Torney was dismissed several days 


complaint against Lieut. 


Lefore that against Miss Milholland. 

Miss Martha Gruening, the young 
college woman, an account of whose 
arrest in Philadelphia and imprison- 
ment has been given in the Woman's 
Journal, has been indicted by the 
Grand Jury on a charge of inciting a 
riot. She says that the evidence on 
which she has been indicted is per- 
jured, and she is not afraid. In fact, 
it is likely that the charges of incit- 
ing to riot might not have’ been 
pressed against her had she not been 
so fearless and vehement in her criti- 
cisms of the police in their dealings 
with the shirt-waist strikers. 


Miss Alice Paul, whose prison ex- 
periences as a suffragist have been 
told and retold in the press, is a fre- 
quent speaker at meetings in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity. She has recent- 
ly spoken in New York before the 
Equality League for Self-Supporting 
Women, and is to speak in Baltimore. 

F. M. A. 





CALL FOR THE 42D ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

ASSOCIATION AT WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., APRIL 
14-19, 1910. 


We ask the native-born American 
women to consider the principles for 


wich the American Commonwealth | 


stands, the magnitude and the daring 
of these principles, and, because of 
that very daring, the danger which 
lies in the effort to put into effect the 
American ideal. We ask them to con- 
siuer the courage and energy of the 
American women of the Revolution, 
who supported their husbands and 
sons in casting off conventional ties, 
and the need of help to American 
men today in fighting, by means of 
the ballot, internal disasters more 
formidable to this country than mili- 
tary foes from without. 

We ask American women born in 
Finland to remember that the women 
ot France and the women of the 
American colonies shared with men 
national revolutions without sharing 
the political freedom won by these 
revolutions, while the women of Fin- 
land shared with men both revolution 
and victory, and today are sitting in 
that last stronghold of conservatism 
—Parliament. We ask those Ameri- 
can women born in Norway, the Isle 
of Man, Australia and New Zealand, 
to remember that had they not left 
their native countries they now would 
be enfranchised citizens. We ask 
American women born in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Canada, 
Denmark, Sweden and Iceland, to re- 
member that in their native countries 
women are voting in municipal elec- 
tions. We ask all American women, 


from whatever country they have 


come to us, to recognize the world- 
wide movement for equal suffrage. to 
recognize what it means that the 
women of Turkey are throwing off 
their veils, the wemen of China awak- 
ing from their immemorial lethargy, 
the women of England in rebellion, 
the women of Germany, France, Italy. 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Austria, 


Hungary, Bulgaria, Russia, Switzer- 
land, Natal and Cape Colony organ- 


ized and using the engine of the press 
to influence public opinion and en- 
force their claim to the ballot. Turn- 
ing our eyes homeward from the spec- 


and west, there is going out an influ- 
lence which is making the social set- 
ltlements of our country centres of 
| political influence. In Spokane, New 
|York and Baltimore, political settle- 
lments are under way. From one of 
ithe great press centres of the world, 
New York City, suffrage propaganda 
jis traveling through all civilized 
countries, and in its ..ew York head- 
|quarters, the National American 
'Woman Suffrage Association is re- 
}ceiving news of an unprecedented 
irising suffrage sentiment from men 
/and women belonging to all the great 
inations of the earth. 
, Our cause is universal, its majesty 
is intrinsic, its logic is unanswerable. 
its suecess is sure. Let the women of 
America come together in this year 
1910, consecrated anew to the superb 
hope for humanity which lies in a full 
democracy. 
Anna Howard Shaw, 
President. 
Rachel Foster Avery, 
Ist Vice-President. 
Florence Kelley, 
2d Vice-President. 
Frances Squire Potter, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Ella S. Stewart, 
Recording Secretary. 
Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Treasurer. 
Laura Clay, 
Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Auditors. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Miss Emma Fall, daughter of Mayor 
Fall and Mrs. Anna C. Fall of Malden 
Mass., tried her first case last Tues- 
day in the Middlesex Superior Court 
at East Cambridge, and won a ver- 
dict of $300 for her client against the 
Boston Elevated Company. The case, 
|which was for damages for injuries 
lreceived, was conducted by Miss 
Fall with the exception of the cross- 
‘examination of witnesses, which was 
|done by her mother. It is an unusual 
sight, that of daughter and mother, 
both lawyers, conducting a case in 


Miss Delia H. Varrell, of Boston, has 
passed successfully all the examina- 
tions for admission to the Massachu- 
setts bar. On March 1, Miss Varrell, 
with the 81 men who qualified at the 
same examinations, will appear be- 
|fore the Supreme Court for the ad- 
|ministration of the oath. 





| Nanette B. Paul, whose work on 
| Parliamentary Law” is issued by the 
| Century Company, is instructor in 
| parliamentary law in the Washington 


| (D. C.) College of Law. 
The Wyandotte woman lawyer, 
Lydia B. Conley, has made a brave 
though unsuccessful fight to prevent 
white men from selling and disturb- 
jing the Indian burial ground in Kan- 
lsas City, Kan., where the bodies of 
Defeated in her 
| suit brought before the lower courts, 
|she carried her case to the Supreme 
|Court of the United States, and went 
on to Washington this winter to pre- 
lsent it. This case seems to be one 
lof the instances where the statutes 
which the courts are obliged to sus- 
tain (except when decided unconsti- 
tutional) are at variance with the 
|higher ethical law. The adverse 
| opinion filed by Justice Holmes, for- 
merly of this city, is said to be in the 
| most sympathetic terms of any handed 
| down by the court in many years. 
“For every reason we have examined 
the facts with anxiety,” he says in the 
opinion, “to give full weight to any 
argument by which the  plaintiff’s 
| pious wishes might be carried out.” 
The court was unable to find any such 
justification, and was “driven” to the 
conclusion that none existed. It may 
be noted further that this is one of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


her ancestors rest. 








tacle of the federated women of the/the instances of the continual struggle 


civilized world demanding a voice in 


government, we must acknowledge 
that in no country is the vote for 


women more imperative for race- 
preservation, national protection and 
national honor than in the United 
States. 

During the past year, women voted 
for the first time in Norway at a Par- 





between the commercialism of men 
and the sentiment of women—the 
sentiment that causes aged women to 
resist the destruction of the old home- 
steads in which they were born, that 
arouses the “Daughters” to set up 
tablets and to preserve historic places 





‘hat enables the Old South Meeting 
riouse of Boston to hold its corner 
against the encroachments of sky- 
scrapers. Women without the vote 
are not adequately represented by 
men in this respect. 


Mrs. F. H. Cothren of Brooklyn, who 
studied law at the New York Univer- 
sity Law School and was admitted to 
the bar last year, has been appointed, 
on recommendation of Mayor Gaynor, 
a member of the new Teachers’ Sal- 
ary Commission. Mrs. Cothren took 
the B. A. degree from Vassar College 
and the M. A. from Columbia, and for 
a year was head of the English de- 
partment of Bethany College, Kansas. 
She has done special work in eco- 
nomics, and has made a special study 
of the New York public school sys- 
tem. She is a member of the Wo- 
men’s Trade Union League, acting as 
counsel in strikes, etc., is president of 
the Civitas Club of Brooklyn, and ex- 
president of the Portia Club of New 
York. F. M. A. 





SOME SOUTH DAKOTA COMMENT. 


The “Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women” sent the last issue of 
its quarterly organ, The Remon- 
strance, to the editor of every paper 
in South Dakota. Most of them took 
no notice of it. The editor of the 
Spearfish (S. D.) Enterprise wrote: 

This office is in receipt of a copy of 
a little periodical entitled “The Re- 
monstrance,’ which on _ perusal is 
found to be devoted to arguments 
against the equal suffrage movement. 
A letter accompanying The Remon- 
strance suggests that the editor may 
find it worth while to publish all or 
part of its contents as a means of 
helping to protect a large majority of 
the ladies of our land, who, it is rep- 
resented, are in imminent danger of 
khaving the ballot thrust upon them 
against their will. 

The editor of this family-enlightener 
has searched diligently through the 
pages of The Remonstrance to find 
some good and sufficient reason why 
the women who desire to vote should 
not be given a chance to do so, but his 
search was not rewarded. The near- 
est approach to anything of this kind 
found is the thread-bare plea that the 
women “don't want to vote” and that 
they “have enough to do in looking 
after the home, without giving their 
attention to politics.” 

These points are both superficial, 
not going into the true merits of the 
question at all. The same objections 
could as well be made in the case of a 
good many male voters. The real 
question of equality is not touched up- 
on at all. The fact that some women 
de not want to vote, and the fact that 
some would be too busy to vote, does 
not in the least affect the inherent 
right of the women who do want to 
vote and who are Wiuing to take time 
to do it intelligently, whenever the 
opportunity makes it worth their 
while. 

The editor of this paper believes 
firmly in the right of the governed, no 
matter what their sex, to have a voice 
in their own government. Anything 
short of this smacks of slavery, of 
tyranny such as the first settlers of 
this country fought long weary years 
to eliminate. There are some men 
who don’t care to vote, and some who 
are too lazy to vote, but there are 
enough men (and women, too) who 
are willing and anxious to assume the 
responsibilities of the elective fran- 
chise to look after the business of the 
country, and they will do it if they are 
given a chance. 

The editor of the Blunt (S. D.) Ad- 
vocate published the letter from Mrs. 
Charles P. Strong, secretary of the 
M. A. O. F. E. S. W., asking the South 
Dakota editors to comment on The 
temonstrance, and said: 


The comment the editor of the Ad- 
vocate will make is this: If the 
Massachusetts women don’t want to 
vote there is no law to compel them: 
but let the good sisters of that State 
who cannot see or who don’t believe 
that the extension of suffrage to wom- 
men ‘will be a distinct advance and 
beneficial to the sex and State as well, 
keep right inside of their own little 
Atlantic grass plot, and the bright, 
brainy women of South Dakota will 
take care of themselves. They know 
what they want, and their husbands, 
brothers, and sons are going to help 
them get it. 





MORE SUPPORT FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Now it is the venerable Roger A. 
Pryor, Virginian and New Yorker, 
Confederate General and Justice of 
the Supreme Court of New York, jour- 
nalist and foreign minister, who con- 
fesses to a woman interviewer from 
the N. Y. Sun that he has been in 
favor of woman suffrage from the be- 
ginning. 

“Woman should have the vote,” 


says the Judge. “She has a common 
interest in the public welfare; she 





has the ability to discern for herself; 
then, if she has the inclination to 
make use of that common interest 
and discernment and to vote, she 
should be allowed to do so. 


“Experience speaks in favor of suf- 
frage. I was much interested and 
pleased to hear what the Governor 
of Colorado recently had to say of 
its practice and results in his State. 
In New Zealand, also, the wife of a 
Chief Justice reports the results are 
extremely satisfactory. Women 
should take part in public affairs. 
There is no reason against it.” 


On the last Sunday in January, 
Rev. Dr. Henry M. Wharton, pastor 
of Brantly Baptist Church, Baltimore, 
preached a woman suffrage ‘sermon. 
He said in part: 

Equal suffrage has conqered 
indifference, passed triumphantly 
through ridicule, and is now in the 
thick of the fight against its oppon- 
ents. Everywhere over our great 
country organizations are springing 
up with astonishing rapidity, and not 
the women only, but men are rallying 
to their standard. 

The great movement of Methodism 
started with two or three students 
in Oxford University, in England. A 
few days ago a men’s league for equal 
suffrage was organized in the club- 
room of a great university in this city. 
Every day the demand for suffrage 
for women increases. This is not a 
political question; it is a question of 
good government. 

Colorado has tried woman suffrage 
for 16 years, and declares its full and 
unqualified satisfaction with the re- 
sults. 

Our little sister Annapolis has tried 
it, and no one has entered a com- 
plaint. 

Let the women of Baltimore and 
Maryland vote, and we shall have 
cleaner streets, better schools, purer 
politics, and our noble city will take 
a long stride in improvement and re- 
ceive an uplift which will place her 
in the lead among the great cities of 
the world. 

Is Baltimore to go ahead of Boston 
in giving women a rightful share in 
municipal hcusekeeping? 

RF. M. A. 





THE NEW YORK PARTY. 


Editor Woman's Journ: ':— 


I have had so many applications for 
information from all parts of our 
country as to tne intent and purpose 
of the WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARTY, 
which has recently been organized in 
New York, that, with your permission, 
I shall answer these inquiries through 
the familiar medium of the Journal. 

tor two generations, an educational 
woman suffrage campaign has been 
conducted in New York City; for it 
must be remembered that the birth of 


State. Naturally, the adherents of 
the cause in the beginning were few, 
and the result of their efforts was 
searcely percepuwie. Yet, to one who 
has observed the situation carefully, 
a steady increase of sentiment year by 
year has been plainly observable. 
Three years ago the Interurban 
Woman Suffrage Council, a federation 
of the suffrage clubs which existed at 
the time, opened a modest headquar- 
ters, the first permanent headquarters 
in the State of New York. The work, 
naturally, was confined to New York 
City. The purpose was to establish a 
bureau, through which speakers could 
be provided for clubs, settlements, 
etc., to supply literature for debates 
and casual inquirers, and to furnish 
|reliable information to the press. 
This union of our scattered suffrage 
clubs enabled us to hold several large 
and important central meetings which 
would have been impossible for any 
one of the clubs to have done alone. 
During these three years a very great 
impetus has been given the suffrage 
movement, some of which the Inter- 
urban may conscientiously claim as 
the direct result of its own activity, 
and some of which has been aroused 
by influences entirely apart from it. 
Mrs. Mackay, in 1908, organized the 
Equal Franchise Society. Her wealth 
and social position, in addition to her 
personal attractions and great earn- 
estness of spirit, won many new ad- 
herents, and introduced a decided 
change in the public attitude toward 
the question. Mrs. Blatch, in her 
League for Self-Supporting Women, 
enlisted working women in behalf of 
the cause, and carried to them the 
gospel of equal political rights. ‘ The 
press became more respectful, the 
public more attentive and many per- 
sons allied themselves with the move- 
ment who had never before revealed 
their belief in woman suffrage. Yet, 
all these movements were individual 
in character and the work spasmodic 
and desultory. In order to unite the 
various elements and direct the work 
into continuous’ systematic effort, 
the Woman Suffrage Party was 
organized. The political unit of 
the City of New York is the Assembly 
District. Usually, three ‘ Assembly 
Districts constitute a Senatorial Dis- 
trict. Of the one hundred and fifty 
assemblymen, New York sends sixty- 
three to Albany, and of the fifty Sena- 





ters, it elects twenty-two. 


the whole movement occurred in this | 





We began by the appointment of a 
trusted, intelligent worker for each 
one of the twenty-two Senatorial Dis- 
tricts. This was done in 1908. These 
Senatorial Chairmen, as they were 
called, were urged to appoint, when 
possible, a chairman for each As- 
sembly District. They were urged to 
conduct personal interviews with the 
senator of their district, and to go 
with the Assembly Chairman to inter- 
view the assemblymen of each dis- 
trict. This interviewing was done 
both before and after the election. 
This year the work was further de- 
veloped. The membership lists of all 
the clubs in New York were classified 
by districts, and so far as possible, 
names signed to the national petition 
were also districted. In Uctober each 
Assembly District Chairman found a 
suitable place of meeting and then is- 
sued a summons to all the known suf- 
fragists in her district to attend an 
Assembly District convention. This 
was conducted exactly like an As- 
sembly District convention of any po- 
litical party. A temporary chairman 
was elected. Any kind of business 
pertaining to the work of the district 
legitimately came before it and a per- 
manent chairman for the district was 
elected. These district conventions 
also appointed delegates to attend a 
city convention. On October 29th, 
this city convention was held, and 804 
delegates occupied the entire body of 
our great Carnegie Hall. The boxes 
of the first and second balconies were 
sold to visitors and the great plat- 
form was filled with honorary vice- 
chairmen. The two upper galleries 
were free to the public, and the hall 
was packed from floor to ceiling. It 
was the largest delegate convention 
of suffragists ever held. A platform 
committee had been appointed of 
which Mrs. Mackay was the chairman. 
This platform was read and after dis- 
cussion was adopted. It expressed a 
demand for the submission of an 
amendment to the State Constitution 
tc popular vote, and authorized a dele- 
gation to present that request to the 
Albany Legislature. It declared in 
favor of the submission of a national 
amendment, and authorized a delega- 
tion to go to Washington to present 
that demand. As the city charter is 
now under revision, local demands 
were made for the mandatory ap- 
pointment of women upon the Board 
of Education and boards of certain 
hospitals and other institutions. After 
the convention a deputation was sent 
to the Charter Kevision Committee 
to present these proposals. 

When the convention was over, all 
organizations which had worked for 
it were invited to discuss the best 
means of rendering the district con- 
vention permanent. Valuable time 
was lost in these discussions, but the 
procedure seemed necessary in order 
to get the point of view of all con- 
cerned and to avoid alienating any or- 
ganization or any class of suffragists. 
As the result of these discussions it 
was determined to call the new move- 
ment a Woman Suffrage Party. 
There were two reasons for this. The 
first is that the organization exactly 
follows the plan of the regular politi- 
cal parties in this city. The members 
pay no dues. No positive obligation 
is laid upon them, but they have the 
privilege of being called to the annual 
district convention and of being noti- 
fied of the regular district meetings. 
The second reason is that the work 


jis to be conducted along political lines, 


although the Woman Suffrage Par- 
ty is in no sense a_ competitor 
of regular parties. Men and women 
are eligible to membership. On Janu- 
ary 15th the Assembly District Chair- 
men met to complete the work of or- 
ganization. There is no constitution. 
but rules and by-laws have been 
adopted in order to avoid misunder- 
standings. 

New York is composed of five 
boroughs or counties. The Assembly 
District leaders united to elect a city 
committee, composed of a Chairman, 
a Vice-Chairman, a Treasurer and a 
Secretary, and separated into their re- 
spective groups to elect a_ similar 
board of officers for each one of the 
five boroughs. The Chairman of each 
borough is a member of the city com- 
mittee. Each Assembly District is 
composed of about thirty election dis- 
tricts or voting precincts. The As- 
sembly District Chairman or leader 
will appoint an election district Chair- 
man, called captain, for each of these 
voting distri¢ts. Each election dis- 
trict contains about five hundred vot- 
ers. It will be the duty of each cap- 
tain to form a committee, when pos- 
sible, of other known suffragists in 
his or her district, and to canvass the 
district thoroughly by such means as 
seem possible. In some parts of the 
city an actual house to house canvass 
is being made; in other parts of the 
city, where strangers cannot gain en- 
trance to houses or apartment build- 
ings, the canvass is being conducted 
by return postals or by letter. These 
canvassers will list all voters and all 
women as for, against, or indifferent. 
When they discover a friend of suf- 
frage, that person is asked to sign 
the National Petition to Congress; to 
enroll as a member of the Woman 
Suffrage Party, and he or she is 
urged to attend the next district meet- 
ing, and is notified of any general 
meetings which may occur soon. If 
the person is indifferent, he is urged 
to read literature which is provided 
and to attend meetings; and plans 
are made for further discussion of the 
question. Those persons sufficiently 
interested to become active workers 
are urged to join the district club. 
T..8 club in the beginning will be com- 
posed of the district leaders and their 
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district captains. The members of the 
club pay dues, and become the work- 
ing force which will conduct the po 
litical campaign in the district. It 
will be seen that the whole popula- 
tion is thus divided into political sec 
tions, and one person is made respon- 
sible for the conversion of each por- 
tion of our people. In order to win 
the support of political parties, the 
Executive Committees of the political 
parties of all the boroughs have been 
asked to give hearings to our repre- 
sentatives, and the Democratic and 
Republican clubs in each district have 
also been solicited to give hearings 
in their respective districts. 

With the 6,000,000 of population in 
this city we have a task before us 
much greater than that which has 
faced the campaign committees of 
most of our States. We have the 
most cosmopolitan population in the 
world, for the representatives of every 
race, nationality and religion are to 
be found in our electorate. To meet 
these difficulties it is our aim to find 
speakers who can address our foreign 
citizens in their own languages. The 
literature which has been provided has 
been copied from the “rainbow series” 
of Massachusetts, and is printed in 
large type and in extremely simple 
language. This will be translated into 
foreign languages and _ distributed 
when necessity requires. We have 
taken an office of four rooms in the 
Metropolitan Tower, the tallest build- 
ing in the world. Our location on the 
twenty-first floor will enable us to get 
a broad view of things, and we hope 
from that high station to be able to 
direct the most thoroughgoing, sys- 
tematic and energetic campaign we 
have yet seen in this country. A fur- 
ther inspiration lies in the fact that 
“The Revolution,” edited by Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony in the long 
ago, was published on the same spot. 
The building of that period has been 
replaced by a modern “skyscraper,” 
and the times have changed also, for 
where one suffragist existed then, 
there are hundreds now. We have set 
our stint at 100,000 members for this 
year, and at a $10,000 campaign fund. 
As usual, the officers and chief work- 
ers are giving their time without pay. 
We shall publish a Bulletin through 
which to announce our plans to our 
constituency, and we have christened 
it “The Woman Voter,” in honor of 
the bulletin of the Woman’s Political 
Union of Australia. 

Our Legislature is now in session, 
and we, in common with the workers 
of other parts of the State, are at- 
tempting to impress upon our legisla- 
tors the fact that there is a demand 
in each constituency for the submis- 
sion of a woman suffrage amendment. 
We are holding meetings in each dis- 
trict at which resolutions are being 
passed and forwarded to the members 
in Albany. The women constituents 
of the members are bombarding them 
with letters, and repeated delegations 
are going to Albany to see their mem- 
bers there. A _ stupendous effort is 
thus being made to secure the submis- 
sion of the question, but while con- 
ducting this work we are not unmind- 
ful that after submission a campaign 
will follow, and we are getting ready 
for that ordeal. Our first duty is to 
win numbers, sympathy and to arouse 
systematic activity. There has always 
been one fatal defect in our State com- 
paign. We have never had a _ suf- 
ficient number of trained workers. 
This plan, which calls for sixty-three 
Assembly District leaders and nearly 
2,000 election district captains, will 
reveal the capable women and also 
the kind of work each can do best. 
It will also separate clearly the women 
who promise much but do little, from 
the women who do much although 
they promise little. Before the final 
campaign comes the little doers will 
be weeded out and a loyal, faithful 
army will be in command. This plan 
of work is that which men have 
evolved after a century of political 
experience as tle best one for cam- 
paign purposes. It is a vain hope that 
an idea so radical as woman suffrage 
can be adopted through votes of men 
by any plan less thoroughgoing. Men 
agree in pronouncing the new move- 
ment “practical,” “on the right track,” 
etc. 

The plan itself needs no recommen- 
dation, since men have applied suf- 
ficient tests through years of political 
strife. The unknown factor in the 
situation is how men and women who 
believe in suffrage will respond to the 
call for support. Will they overlook 
the non-essentials in their loyalty to 
the one essential—a united whole; will 
they sink personality in service to the 
great cause? These things time must 
tell us. Is it possible for a “machine” 
to remain operative which has no 
“bosses,” no “graft,” no personal re- 
wards to offer, and whose sole motor 
power is self-sacrificing, conscientious 
service to a noble cause? Time must 
answer. I believe the appointed time 
has come for New York women, and I 
believe they will take their places 
and nobly do their duty by this great 
cause. There is room for all the 
present organizations to do their usual 
propaganda work. There is no conflict, 
no hard-and-fast rules. Originality, 
enthusiasm, hard work—these ele- 
ments we must have—and we are not 
likely to have too much of them. The 
important thing to be remembered is 
that the Woman Suffrage Party 
aims to convert the City of New York. 
It assigns to each captain a definite 
task of converting a certain number 
of men and women. It may be done 
by conversation, literature, meetings 
indoors or outdoors, or whatever meth- 


od may seem desirable. Collectively, 
there will be bolder undertakings, but 
the individual work will be the basis 
of all effort. 

I hesitate to outline our plans more 
fully, for we wish to be doers, not 
prophets. 

Carrie Chapman Catt. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


South Dakota, 


Reading just now from my budget 
of Woman's Journals of Miss Gregg’s 
experiences in Arizona, it occurs to 
me that it might be interesting to 
Journal readers to hear from the 
Campaign State of South Dakota, 
where speakers drive in blizzards and 
endure train wrecks to preach the 
suffrage gospel to others who have 
come through the same perils. 

It is true we have not had blizzards 
every day, or train wrecks or block- 
ades; but we are having enough to 
make travel very interesting—quite 
as much so, perhaps, as the _ horse- 
back and stage rides told about in 
Miss Gregg’s exceedingly interesting 
account. But, Miss Gregg, South 
Dakota can beat that in collections— 
unless you had a very nice sum “be 


sides meeting expenses.” In _ thirty- 
five little meetings our collections 


have come to over two hundred dol- 
lars, besides three hundred dollars in 
pledges. 

Of course we were in Mrs. Pickler’s 
county for a week, and got a boost 
and an inspiration on the start that 
we would not expect from every coun- 
ty. (This is Anna R. Simmons’s 
county, also—Mrs. Simmons, who has 
had charge of my dates.) West of 
the river | made my own appoint- 
ments, speaking in school houses, 
public halls, churches, a_ printing 
office and a country store. At the 
place where I spoke in the printing 
office, the hote) keeper reproved me 
severely for not asking for the hotel. 

In one place a Carlisle Indian wom- 
an played my accompaniments (I use 
a cornet as a little side attraction, 
and “whistle for the collection”), and 
played them on a fine piano in an 
opera house tendered free of charge. 
This was where we gave a “matinee” 
at the Indian Mission, and addressed 
the public school, which I do gener- 
ally if school is in session, dropping 
a little bait for the main performance 
in the way of a bit of music. I whis- 
tle in Sunday school, too, sometimes, 
and play in the morning service, 
which helps to advertise the meeting 
for evening. 

The daily practice which this or- 
ganizer is compelled to do, whether in 
private home or hotel, serves her well 


sometimes. One evening a landlord 
complained that Of all the loafers 
usually hanging around to “spell” 


him at odd times, every mother’s son 
had gone to the meeting, so he had 
to stay in the office and miss it all. 
The ministers to whom I have gone 
for assistance have been a unit in 
their desire to “do whatever we can 
to help you in your fight.” I find this 
the attitude of Christian workers gen- 
erally. 
Then 
banker, 


often it is the doctor, the 
the editor, the country store- 
keeper, who is master of ceremonies. 
In one place a saloon-keeper passed 
the hat, and at another the pool hall 
man came to make the fire. This 
man, however, told me that woman's 
work was a joke, and that there was 
sc much sin in the world anyway that 
it was no use. Women might just as 
well go home and make tidies. 

Perhaps he didn’t know how elo- 
quent he was in a cause he pretended 
to be denouncing. 

Rose Bower. 
Rapid City, So. Dakota, Jan. 24. 





New York. 


The second “At Home” of the Col- 
legiate Equal Suffrage League of New 
York State was held at the home of 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan at Il 
West 12th street, on Friday, February 
1ith, at 8 P. M. The speakers were 
Miss Caroline Lexow, Mrs. James L. 
Laidlaw and Miss Elinor Byrnes. 

Miss Lexow explained very clearly 
the legislative procedure necessary 
before the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution could be presented 
to the voters and said that the pres- 
ent suffrage amendment was now in 
the hands of the judiciary committee. 

Mrs. Laidlaw gave an enthusiastic 
account of the organization and work 
of the new Woman Suffrage party, 
calling attention to the fact that it is 
politically Non-partisan. 

An account of the new 
ters of the Collegiate League, just 
opened at 20 East 33d street, was 
given by Miss Byrnes. In the shop 
and tea room, to be run in connection 
with the headquarters, are many de- 
sirable household things from furni- 
ture and china to dinner favors and 
“election cake.” Everybody is wel- 
come. 

In New York City Woman’s Day, 
Feb. 27, will be observed by a mass 
meeting in Carnegie Hall, which 
promises to be one of the suffrage 
events of the season. The speakers 
will be: Franklin H. Wentworth, 
writer and orator; Mrs. Carrie W. Al- 
len, a prominent Socialist agitator; 
Rose Schneiderman, of the Women’s 
Trade Union League, active during 


headquar- 





the recent shirt-waist makers’ strike, 





and Charlotte Perkins ‘Gilman, the 
eminent writer and sociologist. Meta 
L. Stern, associate editor of the New 
York Volkszeitung, a German daily, 
will preside. Mrs. Caroline VanName 
will sing “The Marseillaise.” Among 
those who have rented boxes for the 
occasion are: The Collegiate Equal 
Suffrage League, the State Suffrage 
Organization, the Equality League of 
Self-Supporting Women, the Intercol- 
legiate Socialist Society, the Rand 
School of Social Science, Prof. Fag- 
nani of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Prof. Beard of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Mrs. Wm. Ivins, Mrs. Rose Pas- 
tor Stokes, and other good friends of 
equal suffrage. On Woman’s Day the 
New York Call will publish a special 
woman’s issue, edited by Mrs. Anita 
C. Block, who regularly conducts the 
woman’s department of the Call. 





Pennsylvania. 


On the evening of Feb. 9, woman 
suffrage showed its strength in Phila- 
delphia, at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 


Seience, held to discuss the signifi- 
cance of the movement. 

The Philadelphia Press _ report 
says: 


Some of the most noted American 
champions of the cause spoke, and 
round after round of applause, which 
greeted each point made, clearly in- 
dicated the overwhelming sentiment 
of the audience. 


Only One Anti. 


Against them 
suffragist, and although she spoke 
with conviction and earnestness and 
found new phases of the arguments 
that formerly heaped scorn and ridi- 
cule on women’s suffrage, she suc- 
ceeded only in kindling a few scatter- 
ing sparks of enthusiasm, and was 
applauded at the close more as one 
who had made a good losing fight, 
than as a speaker who had won the 
sympathy of the audience. ' 

Senator Robert L. Owen, of Okla- 
homa, who made a powerful but un- 
successful effort to incorporate wo- 
man suffrage in the constitution of 
his State, and who is one of the most 
active masculine advocates of the 
movement in the United States, pre- 
sided. He was introduced by Prof. 
Leo S. Rowe, president of the society. 
The speakers on the side of woman 
suffrage were: Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, assistant 
leader of the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture, of New York; Miss Alice Paul, 
Moorestown, N. J., and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Nathan of New York. 

Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones, chairman of 
the National League for the Civic 
Education of Women, spoke against 
woman suffrage. 

Distinguished Sympathizers. 


Those on the platform, in addition 
to the speakers, included Dr. and Mrs. 
Taleott Williams, Prof. Carl Kelsey, 
ot the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Miss Agnes Repplier. 

“Whatever may be one’s views of 
the suffrage movement,” said Prof. 
Rowe, “no one can ¢lose his eyes to 
the fact that the women of the coun- 
try have within a very short time 
taken the question out of the haze of 
ridicule in which it was enveloped 
and obtained for it the serious atten- 
tion of the country.” 

Senator Owen’s Address. 

Senator Owen declared that the 
greatest argument in favor of giving 
women the right to vote was the re- 
sults of the experiment in Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming and Idaho, where 
women enjoyed universal suffrage. 
“They do not wish to become office- 
holders,’ he said, “but Colorado 
schools, under a woman superintend- 
ent, are the best in the country. Op- 
ponents of the movement advance 
the argument that only bad women 
will vote. I venture the statement 
that if chastity were the qualifica- 
tion for franchise women would con- 
trol the ballot box. Again, they say 
that women would be insulted at the 
polls. In the States where women go 
to the polls politeness has become the 
rule instead of the exception. Not 
only are they respected by the men, 


appeared one anti- 


but they have quit fighting among 
themselves. The mother of today 
produces the forces of the future. 
You can never exalt anything, not 


even the ballot box, above the dignity 
of motherhood.” 
Dr. Shaw’s Strong Argument. 

Dr. Shaw made a strong argument 
for the cause, and her many witty 
sayings kept the audience in a most 
receptive mood. Miss Shaw said that 
it was a wonder there were so many 
good women, when everything they 
want they have to get by using their 
influence with men and by underhand- 
ed means. On the republican principle, 
that “government derives its just pow- 
ers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,” the speaker contended that 
women were just as much a part of 
the “governed” .as men, and to deprive 
them of an equal voice in matters in 
which they were just as vitally inter- 
ested and affected was to subvert the 
whole system of republican govern- 
ment. 

Bayonets and Babies. 

“Our opponents,” said Dr. Shaw, 
“raise the cry, ‘Women are excluded 
from going to war,’ and we might an- 
swer, ‘Yes, and men are excluded 
from raising babies.’ If the right to 
vote depended upon the ability to 
fight, all the voters would not be men, 
and all the men would not be voters.” 


cost of repairs. 
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a durability to the Underwood that shows a very marked saving in the 


Before deciding upon a machine, let us show you the 
difference between a “Trailer” 


‘¢ The Machine You Wil/ Eventually Buy’’ 


The Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 
214 Devonshire St., Boston 


Typewriter 
Economy 


Good work is cheap at 
any price 


Visible 


freer from errors and 


and 








Illinois. 


Prof. Frances Squire Potter, cor- 
responding secretary of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, was the chief guest at a lunch- 
eon given by the Chicago Political 
Equality League, on Feb. 3, and spoke 
at the close of a program in which 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, national 
vice-president; Mrs. Ella Stewart, 
State president of the Illinois E. S. 
A.; Mrs. Francis Everett, president 
of the Illinois Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, and Mrs. Coonley-Ward had 
taken part. Mrs. Potter gave an ad- 
dress on “The Ballot for American 
Women” at the Abraham Lincoln 
Center, and spoke at other gatherings 
in Chicago. 





Massachusetts. 


While we waited at Headquarters 
last week for Miss Helen M. Winslow 
to arrive, we had a spirited little talk 
from an unexpected friend, Mrs. Jack- 
son of England, who is staying at the 
Touraine, en route, and has given a 
helping hand right cordially. She 
adjured us all to distribute more liter- 
ature, and made us feel, I hope, quite 
ashamed of neglected opportu- 
nities. 

Miss Winslow prefaced her speech 
by saying that her mother considered 
her an excellent illustration of how 
“tools rush in where angels fear to 
tread,” and she felt rather afraid that 
she came with too little knowledge to 


our 


give practical advice. But she 
thought it would have an excellent 
effect on the male mind if women 


showed what they could do in public 


work; if they could be appointed to 
office and prove their fitness. She 
would advise an effort in that direc- 


tion. Mrs. Dennett read a few letters 
from people of different classes, show- 
ing the fresh interest inspired by the 
idea of the unique hearing planned 
for the evening of February 23. Mrs. 
FitzGerald added some characteristi- 
eally bright and cheering words; and 
the women fell into active discussion 
in little groups over their cups of tea. 


A resolve providing for the ap- 
pointment by the Governor of a com- 
mission of five persons, to be known 
as a commission on suffrage, was 
given a hearing by the committee on 
election laws on Feb. 14. The re- 
solve provides that the duties of the 
commission shall be to ascertain what 
number of male citizens of Massachu- 
setts, paying taxes in Boston, are 
without a vote in the municipal af- 
fairs of that city; to ascertain what 
number of female non-residents 
Boston pay taxes in that city; what 
number of females resident in Bos- 
ton and paying taxes therein are with- 
out vote in its municipal affairs, and 
to investigate the general question of 
municipal suffrage. 

Frank H. Noyes, the petitioner, fa- 


vored the legislation, believing that 
a report from such a commission 
would give the Legislature valuable 
information for use in connection 
with the many suffrage propositions 
presented each year. Walter Scott 
and Ernst Makechnie of Somerville 


also favored the resolve. 

Robert Luce, counsel for the Mas- 
sachusetts Association Opposed to the 
Further Extension of Suffrage to Wo- 
men, held that such information 
would be misleading because of the 
amount of property men place in their 
wives’ names, and because of the 
property held by trustees when the 
real owners are women. 


On Feb. 8, a hearing was given to 
petitioners from Natick for a bill to 
permit women to speak and vote on 
appropriations in town meetings. 
Mrs. Hannah Cunliff, Mrs. Bates and 
Mrs. Estes of Natick, and Represen- 
tative Magrath of Natick spoke for 
the measure. Robert Luce, for the 
M. A. O. F. E. S. W., opposed it. 


The mid-winter meeting of the 
Brookline Equal Suffrage Association 
met at the house of Mrs. William Sum- 
ner Crosby, on Monday, February 14. 


| 


| 








After a thorough business meeting, 
Mrs. Page spoke of the great need of 
real workers in the cause of women, 
and said New York was further ad- 
vanced in this than we are. She then 
introduced the speaker of the after- 
noon, Mrs. Walter M. Jackson. 

Mrs. Jackson's subject was: ‘Meth- 
ods of Work.” She gave illustrations 
of methods used in London and New 
York. She earnestly advocated the 
free distribution of literature and a 


subject of equal suffrage. She ended 
by interesting the audience in the case 
of Mrs. Tillman of South Carolina. 


The following resolution of sympa- 
thy for Mrs. Tillman was passed: 

“Resolved, That we extend to Mrs. 
B. S. Tilkman, Jr., our heartfelt sym- 
pathy for the loss of ner children, in- 
curred through the iniquitous and un- 
just law that prevails in South Caro- 
lina, which ordains that the father is 
the sole owner of the children, and 
permits him to deed them away from 
their mother, even though the man is 
worthless and the woman of blameless 
character... (This action was taken 
before it became known that the 
South Carolina courts had _ restored 
the children to the mother.) 

Tea and cake was served and the 
meeting adjourned. 

Mrs. J. Lovell Little, Jr. 





The Newton Equal Suffrage League 
distributed to the citizens of that 
town on Lincoln's birthday cards 
with his portrait and his words in 
favor of woman suffrage. On Feb. 
14 they distributed as a valentine the 
suffrage post-card of “Justice Blind.” 





Maryland. 
The Baltimore Equal Suffrage 
League has had a municipal woman 
suffrage bill introduced in the State 


Legislature. It was drawn by Judge 
Moses, of the Baltimore Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage. The Maryland 
W. S. A. has asked for the submis- 
sion to the voters of an amendment, 
granting women full suffrage. Hear- 
ings have been granted on both meas- 
ures, and great public interest pre- 
vails. 


HONORS TO AMERICANS. 





It is pleasant to find a husband and 
wife following pursuits, achieving am- 
bitions and winning distinction, hand 
in hand. 











Mrs. Page presided. 


Dr. William Hunter Workman and 
his wife, Mrs. Fanny Bullock-Work- 
man, the American travellers who 


of|have become famous Himalayan ex- 


plorers, are now spending a few weeks 


in Algiers, where they jointly gave 


an illustrated lecture upon their trav- 


els. It was delivered in French at 
their hotel before members of the 
Geographical Society of Algiers and 


friends of the members, and was the 
story of Dr. and Mrs. Workman’s 
thrilling experiences in the Himalaya 
Mountains, notably in the first circuit 
of the Nun Kun range. There 
nearly a hundred lantern slides, many 
of them finely colored, to illustrate 
the lecture. A_ second lecture 
given jointly by the same speakers at 
the headquarters of the Geog aphical 
Society, and both Dr. and Mrs. Work- 
man were awarded the medal of the 
society and received also diplomas of 
honorary membership. They have 
given similar lectures before the geo- 
graphical societies of London, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Paris, Antwerp, Lille, 
Bordeaux and elsewhere. 

Dr. Workman is a native of Worces- 
ter, Mass., and his wife is the daugh- 
ter of former Governor Bullock of 
the same city. They have travelled 
through all parts of the world, espe- 
cially in the Far East» Both as 
writers have achieved considerable 
fame. 


were 


was 
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SHIP AHOY! 





To Madame Caroline M. Severance On 
Her 90th Birthday. 





By Ella Giles Ruddy. 





We do not ask which for an ancient 
ship is best, 

Reckless to risk grim seas or stay in 
port at rest. 

Poised true to parry thrusts of Time; 
defying wrong, 

Souls, unlike ships, ‘mid storms, in 
their own might grow strong. 

Through stressful years your sails to 
harsh winds have unfurled; 

Of fibre firm they still face tempests 
of the world. 

High causes you’ve espoused and 
bloodless battles won; 

Now armored for a cruise, you stand 
at Set of Sun. 

But back of it the Dawn for Woman- 
kind I sec. 

Six ships were builded once with 

prows of prophecy: 

Blackwell, Severance, 

thony, Howe and Brown, 

Not one of whose stanch masts can 
e’er be taken down. 

You stay to bring to all “New tidings 
of great joy!” 
Haste, women voyagers, 
Ship Ahoy! 

Los Angeles, val. 


Stone, An- 


to hail the 





WOMEN FARMERS. 





Farmers and dairymen in Northern 
Illinois have been listening with as- 
tonished ears to Mrs. Grace G. Dur- 
and of Lake Forest, who has been 
telling at Farmers’ Institutes how she 
cleared $12,000 from a herd of sixty 
cows during the year 1909. Mrs. 
Durand was a society woman who be- 
came interested in the question of 
good milk for babies. She kept one 
Jersey cow for her family use, and 
sold surplus milk to. her neighbors. 
Thinking and _ investigating along 
these lines led her to the conclusion 
that she could run a dairy, supply 
clean, pure milk, and make money at 
it. 

This was five years ago. Mrs. 
Durand went to Holland and spent 
several months in studying the dairy 
methods employed there. On her re- 
turn she bought a farm thirty miles 
from Chicago, where land was selling 
from $100 to $1,000 per acre to 
wealthy men for summer residences. 
She replaced the tumbled-down build- 
ings with plain, substantial struc- 
tures, suited to keeping cows in com- 
fort and cleanliness. She secured 
pure-bred stock, and planned to sell 
milk direct to the consumer. At 3.30 
in the morning she begins each day’s 
work, superintending all operations in 
her barns. The stables are cleaned 
and aired, the udders washed, and the 
milkers, in clean, white suits, milk by 
jand. By 6.30 the milk is cooled, bot- 
tled, sealed and sent to the railroad 
station a mile away. The train is met 
in Chicago by Mrs. Durand’s wagons, 
and the milk is distributed from door 
tn door before noon. It sells readily 
for fifteen cents a quart. 

A first-class product on a money- 
making basis is aimed at in the entire 
management of this dairy farm. Mrs. 
Durand keeps accounts, measures her 
seeds and crops, weighs the milk and 
the rations, and knows to a certainty 
the income and the outgo. 

Asked at one of the institutes what 
she did with her profits, she said she 
used them to keep a free kindergar- 
ten in Chicago. 

Six years ago, almost broken down 
in health and tired of scrimping on a 
small salary, Mrs. Marion MacRea 
went to Oregon to grow up with the 
country. With twenty-five dollars’ 
capital she went to the great Hood 
River Valley, sixty-five miles from 
Portland, and bought a twenty-acre 
farm for $750. It was not considered 
a very desirable bit of land to make a 
living out of, but Mrs. MacRae had it 
cleared and planted with young apple 
trees and with strawberry vines be- 
tween the rows. Now that farm is 
worth $1,000 an acre, says Mrs. Mac- 
Rae. While waiting for the apple 
trees to grow, she engaged in real- 
estate deals, getting an option on 
cheap properties and finding. buyers. 
This proved quite profitable. This 
winter Mrs. MacRae, well and happy, 
and worth $40,000, is visiting in New 
York. She tells of her experiences 
and hard work in “the most famous 
apple-growing country in the world,” 
and says: “There are lots of women 
out there running their own farms, 
many of them working in the or- 
chards and doing just as much work 
as a man.” — 

From the western border of Okla- 
homa comes the story of another suc- 
cessful wom&n farmer, Mrs. Adela 
Conover, who, in 1904, took a claim in 
a barren, unpromising country in the 


heart of “No Man’s Land.” She put 
study and brains and hard labor into 
her farm, and stuck everlastingly at it 
until she now has a good farming 
business and a beautiful home which 
she has named “At-last-a-place.” 

F. M. A. 





OUR “FIGHTING MACHINE.” 





Dr. Barton A. Aylesworth, president 
of the Colorado Agricultural College, 
writes to the Woman’s Journal: 


The recognized leader of the anti- 
suffragists stated recently that the 
opposition to equal suffrage rests its 
case upon one argument—the military 
inefficiency of women: that, under 
the constitution and by the very na- 
ture of our government, no one may 
ever acquire the right to vote who 
has not the physical qualification to 
make the vote good if necessary. 

It is gratifying, at least, to learn 
that the old-time nonsense about un- 
sexing women, doubling the vote, 
disrupting the home, indirect influ- 
ence, woman’s “sphere,” and the im- 
moral woman is to be dropped. 

As to this “last ditch” argument, it 
seems not to have occurred to the 
anti-suffragists that the army and 
navy and trained nurses, engineers, 
physicians and chaplains constitute 
the “fighting machine” of the entire 
nation, and are not in any ‘sense a 
voting machine. 

This “fighting machine” is created 
by voters. Its time of service, equip- 
ment and wages, where it shall go, 
what it shall do, are the result of 
votes. In every one of these items 
the mothers, wives and daughters of 
soldiers, in fact, all women, are as 
vitally concerned as men. The cir- 
cumference of the “fighting machine,” 
or of those who are subject to draft, 
is not commensurate with the voting 
population, even under male suffrage. 

Boys under twenty-one are enlisted. 
Men over forty-five are not subject to 
draft. Certain professions, composed 
almost entirely of men, are exempt, 
while a very small per cent. of the 
voting population can pass the re- 
quired physical examination. Even 
an alien may enlist upon taking out 
his first naturalization papers, which 
act is little more than an oath of al- 
legiance to the government. 

As long as Congress has the power 
to declare war, all citizens, male and 
female, have a right to elect the Con- 
gress. War appropriations and the 
results of war, whether good or evil, 
fall alike upon men and women. 

Moreover, when women may vote 
the probability of war will be lessened 
more than half. 

On the other hand, since women by 
nature are patriotic, if there were 
need of national defense, they would 
not weaken the “fighting machine.” 
It certainly would receive better care 
while in action. 

After all, it is the woman behind 
“the man behind the gun” that 
counts, both as mother and citizen. 

Barton O. Aylesworth. 

Fort Collins, Colorado. 





WOMEN AND CIVICS. 





No fact in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has been 
more significant than the uniform tes- 
timony from all the New England 
States as to the share that women 
now have in conserving forest preser- 
vation, in diminishing undue hours of 
labor for women and children, in fight- 
ing for pure food laws, in protecting 
natural beauties from defacement by 
advertisers, and in inducing educators 
and taxpayers to stand for progressive 
policies in education. The social, lit 
erary and more sentimental aspects o 
women’s club life still go on, an 
should; but they no longer monopoliz 
the attention. Woman, whether sh 
votes or not, is getting ready for 
larger part in civic life, and there a 
certain phases of it, having to do wit 
health, protection of child life, figh 
ing evils that assail virtue, and i 
creasing love of the beautiful in N. 
ture and in Art, in which the wome 
of intelligence, leisure and patriotis 
can do much.—Boston Daily Herald. 





WOMEN WHO HAVE VOTED FOR 
PRESIDENT. 





Something new under the sun is th 
lub organized recently in New Yor 
‘ity of women who have voted fc 
*residents of the United States. Mis 
ilice Saunders, who has registere 
ix thousand voters, served as judg 
f election, and voted for two Pres 
ents, is chairman of this new club. 
Among the members are: Mrs. A. € 
‘iske, who with her husband stumpe 
‘olorado in favor of the amendmer 
vyhich gave women the ballot in 189 
nd who has voted for two President: 
yr. Julia Seton Sears, who has serve 
s committee woman and judge o 
‘ection and has voted for three Pres 
ents; Mrs. Minerva C. Welch, pron 
nently connected with reform mov: 
ments in Colorado, who has voted for 





three Presidents; Mrs. Minnie J. Rey- 
nolds, who has done service in politi- 
cal and reform work in Colorado, and 
voted for two Presidents; Mrs. May 
Slosson, who has been chaplain of the 
Wyoming State Penitentiary and has 
voted for two Presidents; Mrs. Mary 
Katherine Maule, who with her hus- 
band stumped Nebraska for the suf- 
frage amendment that failed, and who 
has voted for two Presidents; Mrs. 
Caroline Sheridan Parker, for two 


Presidents; Mrs. Arthur Borden, for 
two Presidents! Mrs. Pence for two 
Presidents; Mrs. June Belle Welton, 


for two; Mrs. Carrington for one, and 
Mrs. Frances Maule Bjorkman for one. 





TO JOURNAL READERS. 





Dear Journal Readers: — 

There are four things I desire to 
ask each one of you in this general 
way, as a personal favor. ist. Please 
look at the printed date on the wrap- 
pers of your Journals frequently and 
if they are not correct, send me a 
card about it. 

2d. Please make your checks and 
money orders payable to “The Wom- 
an’s Journal,” and send to 6 Beacon 
street, Room 1018, Boston, Mass. You 
can hardly estimate the saving of 
time this means to us all. 

3d. Send me at least one new sub- 
scriber during the year. It would be 
just so much better if you could make 
it one every month; and this is what 
I hope you will do. 

4th. In changing an address kindly 
send the old one as well as the new. 

Being in charge of the list, I want 
to see it increase. Like Oliver Twist, 
I always want “more!” My greed in 
this line is fully justified by the rea- 
sons given below. 

' Harriette I. Johnson. 





Why People Should Take the 
Woman’s Journal. 

1. Because the question of equai 
suffrage is one of great and growing 
public interest. Every intelligent per- 
son ought to be informed upon it, and 
to know the arguments pro and con. 

2. Because the Woman’s Journal 
gives the news not only of the equal 
suffrage movement, but of women’s 
progress in education, industry and 
the professions in art, science aud in- 
vention, all over the world. It supplies 
a mass of information not to be found 
in any other one paper. 

3. Because of the intrinsic excel- 
lence of the paper. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, the president of its Board of 
Directors, says: “It is the best source 
of information regarding what women 
are doing, what they can do and what 
they should do. It is the oldest of the 
women’s papers now in existence, and 
has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.” 

4. Because of its great services to 
the cause in the past. For 40 years it 
has kept the flag of equal rights for 
women flying, even in the darkest 
times. It has aided every campaign 
for equal suffrage, raising money for 
the field workers, and sending out 
hundreds of thousands of pages of free 
literature. It has taken an active 
part in bringing’ about the great 
changes in women’s personal and 
property rights that have been 
wrought during the last generation. 
Thus in the circular letter sent to the 
New York legislators by the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of 
Buffalo, which led to the passage of 
the equal guardianship law, every con- 
crete case that was related, showing 
the injustice suffered by mothers un- 
der the old law, was taken from the 
Woman’s Journal and credited to it. 
Mrs. A. Watson Lister, secretary of 
the Australian Woman’s Council, says 
that Col. T. W. Higginson’s articles, 
originally published as editorials in 
the Woman’s Journal, and reprinted 
as tracts by the Australian suffragists, 
were circulated throughout the length 
and breadth of Australia, and had 
much to do with securing woman suf- 
frage there. These are only two ex- 
amples out of many. 

5. Because of the service it renders 

to the National and State Associations 
For 40 years the Journal has giver 
free advertising to everything for the 
promotion of the cause—meetings 
publications, books, pamphlets, lea‘ 
lets, pictures, badges, The History o 
Woman Suffrage, The Life of Susa’ 
B. Anthony, etc., etc. All this th: 
Journal does cheerfully, withov 
sharge; and the members of the Ar 
wociation ought to reciprocate by ac 
ng upon the recommendation mad 
very year by unanimous vote at th 
\nnual Convention—i. e., by taking th: 
aper themselves and doing what the 
an to increase its circulation amon; 
heir friends. 
The Woman’s Journal is publishe 
‘eekly at 6 Beacon street. Room 101‘ 
oston, Mass., by Alice Stone Blac! 
ell. Price, $1.50 per year. Thre 
10nths on trial, 25 cents. 





WOMAN'S DAY. 





The last Sunday in February ha 
2en set aside as Woman’s Day b 
e Socialist party. On that day su’ 
age meetings will be held by Socia! 





ts throughout the country, and thou 
sands of speeches for the political 


equality of women will be delivered. 
Similar national demonstrations for 
woman suffrage were held all over 
the country on the 28th of February 
of last year, and these proved so suc- 
cessful that “Woman's Day” is likely 
to become an annual Socialist holi- 
day. 

Socialists are pledged to carry on 
an active campaign for woman suf- 
frage, and this colossal agitation on 
a national scale proves that their 
theories are being put into practice. 
The cry of warning raised by the 
“antis” that woman suffrage leads to 
Socialism, may or may not be true. 
But it is undoubtedly true that Social- 
ism will hasten the coming of woman 
suffrage. For every convinced So- 
cialist is also a suffragist, and So- 
cialist women who have developed a 
tremendous activity during the past 
year are making the question of politi- 
cal rights for their sex a big issue 
within their movement. 





MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE 
HEARING. 





The hearing at the State House on 


dressed in groups. The speakers will 


be: 

Mothers’ Group—Mrs. J. Lovell Lit- 
tle, Jr., and Mrs. Hoffman. 

Home-Makers—Mrs. J. P. Hender- 
son. 

Leisure Women—Mrs. Stanley Mc- 
Cormick. 

Lawyers—Miss Caroline J. Cook. 

Mission and Church Workers—Rev. 
Ada ©. Bowles. 

Artists—Mrs. Papazian. 


Authors and Journalists — Mrs. 
Crawford. 

Doctors and Nurses—Dr. Culbert- 
son. 

Socialists—Mrs. Marion Craig Went- 
worth. 


W. C. T. U.—Miss Gordon. 

“Unrepresented Women”—Miss Mur- 
dock. 

Business Women—Mrs. Barbour. 

Trade Unions—Mrs. Nelson. 

Teachers—Miss Murphy. 

Social Workers—Miss Reeves. 

Taxpayers—Mrs. Adams. 

Saleswomen, Clerks and Stenog- 
raphers—Mrs. Sunderland. 

College Women—lIt is hoped, Miss 
Woolley, President of Mt. Holyoke 
College. 

Leading speech—Mrs. Henry Villard 
of New York. 

Lydia Lipkowska, the prima donna, 
will be present at both the hearing and 
the rally. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





In Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett’s 
article in last week’s paper, for “no 
life service,” read “in lip service.” 


The Supreme Court of South Caro- 
lina has awarded the custody of Mrs. 
Lucy D. Tillman’s children to the 
mother. 


Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker, well-known 
lawyer and suffragist, whose home is 
in Dover, N. H., has sent an an- 
rouncement from California that she 
will be a candidate for Governor of 
New Hampshire at the next election. 


Calverton, a small hamlet four 
miles west of Riverhead, L. I., has a 
woman school] tax collector in the per- 
son of Mrs. Everett Hulse, wife of a 
prominent farmer. Mrs. Hulse is be- 
lieved to be the first woman on Long 
Island to hold an office of this char- 
acter. 


The annual festival of the Barnard 
Memorial will be held on Tuesday 
February 22, in Symphony Hall on 
Huntington avenue, and preparations 
have been made for a more elaborate 
entertainment than any heretofore 
held under the same auspices. There 
will be abundance of room, extra mu 
sic, new costume dances and patriotic 
marches, and it is confidently hoped 
that an attendance at least double 
that ever gathered in Music Hall wil 
be present. 


The Animal Rescue League has jus 
held its annual meeting, and a nob! 
record it shows of humane help fo 
suffering animals and merciful releas 
for those beyond hope. It seems ir 
credible that they have taken throug’ 
their open doors at Carver street du 
ing the last year 25,784 animals an 
Lirds. The Pine Ridge Home fo 
horses in Dedham is a haven of res 
for tired and overworked beasts; an 
hundreds of birds have been fed ther: 
also. Dr. Francis Rowley, the abl 
successor of Dr. Angell, made a fin 
address at the meeting. Mrs. Hun’ 
ington Smith of course remains pres’ 
dent, aided by a valuable board o 
well-known and deeply interestec 
helpers. 


the evening of February 23 will be ad-}- 








The Equal Franchise Society 


PRESIDENT MRS. MACKAY 
Will hold meetings at 
THE CARDEN THEATRE 


Madison Avenue and 27th Street, New York 
on December 16th and 30th, on January 13th 
and 27th. on February 10th and 24th, March 
lot and 24th, at 4 p.m. 











SPEAKERS 


Gov. Siafroth of Colorado. Mr. Everitt 
Colby. Rev. Prof. Henry 8. Nash of Cam- 
bridge. Rey. Anna Howard Shaw. Mr. 
Louis Anspacker. Mr. Brand Whitlock, 
Mayor of Toledo. Mrs. Gabrielle Stewart 
Mulliner. Mre.C. Chapman Catt,Dr. Stephen 
8. Wise. Mrs, Harriot Stanton Blatch. Mr. 
David Starr Jordan. Col. George Harvey. 
Mr. Martin W. Littleton. 





Tickets may be procured at the Box 
Office of the Theatre on days of meetings, 
or from Tysons’ Ticket Agencies, and sea- 
son tickets at $8 each may be obtained from 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, 11 West 12th 
Street New York 





Orchestra Seats, $1.00 Each 
ist Balcony Seats,~* 50c Each 











SUFFRAGE LITERARY BUREAU. 





The Publication Committee of the 
Equal Franchise Society will read 
manuscripts on suffrage, and place 
them, if possible, in magazines and 


newspapers. Postage for return must 
be enclosed. 
Address Mrs. J. C. Finch, Room 


295-A, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 





A young Armenian who can speak 
a little English, desires a place to do 
housework. Is willing to be useful in 
any way. Address Kevork Krikorian, 
73 6th St., Chelsea, Mass. 





HUMOROUS. 





New York is determined to make all 
the moving picture shows in that city 
safe. After that some attention may 
be paid to the factories.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 





We are a scientific age. That is to 
say, claptrap has to make a noise 
something like science in order to 
take us in successfully.—Puck. 





“Does your husband believe in the 
separation of the church and the 
State?” 

The statesman’s wife: “I guess so; 
he never goes to church.’—Judge. 





“Do you think women ought to be 
allowed to vote?” 

“Sure.” 

“Why?” 

“Because, if I didn’t think so, my 
wife would not allow me to vote.” 

Mrs. Pankhurst at a luncheon in 
New York said of a certain kind of 
suffragist: 

“Her clumsy methods do more harm 
than good. She is like some of the 
rich and romantic girls who become 
hospital nurses in war time. 

“In a Cape Town hospital after 
luncheon one day an Earl’s daughter 
hastened down the aisles of beds to- 
ward her favorite soldier, only to find 
him asleep, with this scrawl pinned 
on the counterpane: 

“‘Dere Lady Maude too ill to be 
nursed today most respectfully T. Ad- 
kins.’’’-—Washington ptar. 








A friend in Detroit sends us the fol- 
lowing composition, which was writ- 
ten in good faith by a high school 
girl: 

Woman Suffrage. 

“Woman suffrage is that form of 
government that creates a confusion 
in some of the larger cities of the 
world. As in London the women are 
continually being arrested for their 
revolutionary habits. The Women in 
those Parties are either rich and seek 
advertising through the papers or 
have some personal grudge against 
the government. 

“Any government should pass ordi- 
nances that no woman should hold a 
political position as this is detrimen- 
tal to her and helps to make her mas- 
culine. This does not mean she can- 
not be interested, but merely that she 
must not hang around in public places 
where men swear, make and do nu- 
merous other disagreeable acts. The 
place for women is in the home and 
there to make it cosy and happy for 
men, their husbands, who do -hold 
Political Positions.” 








MISS M. 





The Red Glove Shop : 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 


and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 
for the Price 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 

















